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a big wave, he leaves his boat, slips through the wave him-
self, and picks up his catamaran on the other side of it.
Some large deep barges (masula boats) came out for us,
with a guard of honour of the mosquito fleet, as the cata-
marans are called." Catamarans have further been described
as getting through the fiercest surf, sometimes dancing at
their ease on the top of the waters; sometimes the man
completely washed off, and man floating one way and
catamaran another, till they seem to catch each other again
by magic. In one of the early Indian voyagers' log-books
there is an entry concerning a catamaran to the effect that
" this morning, 6 a.m. we saw distinctly two black devils
playing at single-stick. We watched these infernal imps
about an hour, when they were lost in the distance. Surely
this doth portend some great tempest."
The pearl fisheries, which are conducted from Tuticorin
in the Gulf of Manaar at irregular intervals, have been
celebrated from a remote period, and, in comparatively
recent times, have been carried out successively by the
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The mollusc (Avicula
fucata), popularly known as the pearl oyster, which is the
source of the pearls, grows in dense masses on the sea-
bottom, some miles from the coast, and anchors itself by
means of its silky byssus filaments to another shell, coral-
rock, or other object. The pearls of commerce are for the
most part those which are formed within the soft tissues of
the animal, and not the irregular pearly excrescences (odu-
muttu), which are found as outgrowths of the nacreous or
mother-of-pearl layer of the shell The pearls are formed
by the deposition of carbonate of lime in concentric layers
like the successive scales of an onion, round some irritating
foreign body, such as a parasitic worm, grain of sand, or
the frustule of a diatom. The shells are collected by
Tamil and Arab divers, who wear no diving dress, but are
let down from boats on a stone to which a rope is attached.